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For the Literary Messenger. 


TO THE YOUGH RIVER. 





BY MISS MARGARET G ° 








Sweet murmuring stream, in fancy’s dream 
I view thy sylvan bank; 

Where, young and free, I’ve gazed on thee, 
And of thy waters drank. 

With spirits gay, I hailed the day, 
To my fond mem’ry dear, 

When gentle Spring did flowers fling 
Upon thy waters clear. 


In thy sweet bowers such happy hours 
Oh! would that I could spend, 

As when I played beneath the shade 
Of oaks that o’er thee hend. 

Upon thy side, with youthful pride, 
I’ve watched the evening ray; 

Where woodbines clung, and linnets sung 
Hymns to departing day. 


The world I'd give again to live, 
Sweet wending stream, by thee; 
And gladly taste of pleasures past, 
Which once were dear to me. 
Those scenes by me enrolled shall be 
Forever, in my breast— 
When thy bright waves in ocean’s caves 
Have vainly sought for rest. 
Elizabeth, Pa., July, 1840. 


ee 
For the Literary Messenger. 
ATTALA; 
OR THE NARRATIVE OF CHOCTOS. 


After the discovery of the Meschaubie by 
father Marquitte and the unfortunate La Salle, 
(the first Frenchmen who established themselves 
at Biloxi,) they succeeded in forming an al- 
liance with the Natchez, an Indian nation, 
whose power was formidable in those regions. 
Mutual differences and jealousies, in after times 
covered with blood the land of hospitality. 
There was, among these savages, an old man 
named Chostos, who, for his years, his wisdom, 
and his experience, was the patriarch of the 
tribe, and held in general esteem. Like all 
others, he had purchased his virtue with mis- 
fortune. Not only were the forests of the New 
World replete with his miseries, but he had 
transported them even to the shores of France. 
Detained by a cruel injustice in the gallies at 
Marseilles, liberated, and brought before Louis 
XIV, he had conversed with the great men of 
that age, and had been present at the festivities 
of Verseilles, at the tragedies of Racine, the 
panegyrics of Bussaut; in a word, the man of 
the desert had contemplated socicty in the high- 
est circle of its splendor. 

Having once more found refuge in the bosom 
of his country, Choctos for many years enjoyed 
the sweets of repose. Still, this favor of Heav- 
en was not given to him without sacrifice, on 
his part; in his old age he became blind. A 
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young daughter accompanied him on the hil- 
locks of the Meschaubie, like Antjgore of old, 
who guided the steps of Odepus on mount Cith- 


| cron, and as Malvina conducted Ossian, on the 
‘ rocks of Morven. 


Notwithstanding the numerous injustices 
that Choctos had suffered from the French, he 
nevertheless loved them. He ever remembered 
Fenelieu, whose guest he had been, and cherish- 
ed a desire to assist the countrymen of that 
virtuous prelate. A favorable opportunity pre- 
sented itself. In 1725, a Frenchman named 
Rene, driven headlong by his passions and his 
misfortunes, arrived in Louisiana. He ascend- 
ed the Meschaubie as far as the territory of the 
Natchez; and requested to be enrolled as a war- 
rior in the nation. Having interrogated him, 
and finding him steadfast in his resolution, 
Choctos adopted him for his son, and gave him 
to wife an Indian female, by name Celuta. 
Shortly after this marriage, the savages made 
preparations for the hunt of the Castor. Not- 
withstanding his blindness, Choctos was appoint- 
ed by the council of the Sachems, to lead the 
expedition, on account of the veneration in 
which he was held by all the Indian tribes. 
They commenced their prayers and fastings; 
the jugglers interpreted their dreams; the gods 
were consulted; they offered sacrifices of tobacco; 
they burned fibres of tongues, and observed if 
they crackled in the flames, in order to discover 
the will of the Genii; in fine, they departed, after 
having eatenthe sacred dog. * * * * 

Rene was one of the band. Their Perigues 
ascended the stream of the Meschaubie, and 
entered the bed of the Ohio. It was autumn; 
the magnificent prairies of Kentucky unrolled 
themselves to the eyes of the wondering stran- 
ger. 


One evening, as the moon shone in the hea- 
vens, and whilst the Natchez were sleeping in 
their Perigues, the Indian flect, with their hoist- 
ed sails of wild beasts’ skins, scudding before a 
gentle breeze, Rene, alone with Choctos, request- 
ed of him a recital of hisadventures. The old 
warrior gave assent to his request, and sitting 
down on the stern of his Perigue related his 
narrative. 





THE NARRATIVE. 


“My son, a singular destiny unites us. In 
you I behold the civilized man, who has become 
asavage. In me yousee a man of the wilder- 
ness, whom the Great Spirit (I know not with 
what purpose) has been pleased to civilize. We 
have begun the journey of life at the two oppo- 
site extremes; you have come to enjoy tranquil- 
ity in my habitation, and I have sat myself 
down in years. Thus, the world must appear to 
us in very different lights. Who of the two has 
been the gainer or the loser by the change of 
This is what is reserved to the wis- 
dom of the Genii, the least of whom is more 
wise than all men put together. 


“Next flowery moon, (May,) there shall have 
gone by seven times ten snows, and three snows 
more,* since my mother brought me to light, 
on the banks of the Meschaubie. The Spaniards 
had, a short time before, settled in the bay of 
Pensacola; but no white man, as yet, inhabited 
Louisiana. Scarce had I beheld seven autumns 
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strew the earth with leaves, when I found my- 
self at the side of my father, the warrior Outa- 
lassi, in a war against the Muscogulges, a 
powerful nation of the Floridas. We united 
our forces to those of the Spaniards, our allies, 
and the battle took place on one of the branches 
of the Mobile. Areskoni, the god of battle, 
smiled not onus. The foe was triumphant. 
My father lost his life;and I received two wounds 
in his defence. Oh! that I had then gone down 
to the land of souls! I had thus escaped the 
evils which were in snares for me on earth. 
The Genii had, however, otherwise ordered it. 
I was borne, by the fugitives, to St. Augustine. 


“In this town, lately built by the Spaniards, I 
ran the risk of being pressed for the mines of 
Mexico; when an old Castilian, named Lopez, 
commiserating my youth and my simplicity, 
offered me his habitation, and introduced me to 
a sister, with whom he lived a bachelor. 


“Both conceived a tender affection for me. 
They brought me up with great care; and 
furnished me with masters in every department. 
But after I had seen thirty moons at St. Augus- 
tine, I was seized with a disgust of city life. I 
declined in health sensibly. At times I stood 
motionless, gazing on the tops of the distant 
forests. At others, I was found sitting on the 
bank of some stream, whose flow I beheld with 
bitterness of heart. I represented to my fancy 
the forests through which the waters had trav- 
elled, and my soul was deluged in solitude. No 
longer able to resist my desire of returning to 
the prairie, I presented mysclf one morning to 
Lopez. I was dressed in the garb of the In. 
dian. In one hand I held my bow and my ar- 
rows; in the other, my European dress, [ 
placed the latter in the hands of my generous 
protecter, at whose feet I fell, and poured forth 
a flood of tears. I gave myself the most oppro- 
brious names—I accused myself of ingratitude. 
But at length I exclaimed, ‘Oh! my father! you 
see the case yourself; my death is certain if I 
do not return to the wilderness!’ 


“Lopez, struck with astonishment, endeavored 
to deter me from my design. He narrated the 
dangers I should incur in thus exposing myself 
to the chance of falling once more into the hands 
of the Muscogulges. But perceiving that I was 
resolved to undertake every thing, he melted . 
into tears, folded me in his arms, and exclaimed, 
‘Go! child of nature, go! and resume that inde- 
pendence of which Lopez does not wish to de- 
prive you! Were I younger, I myself would 
accompany you to the prairie, where my mind 
has sweet recollections; and I would replace 
you in the hands of your mother. When you 
are in the wilderness, recall to mind, betimes, 
the old Spaniard, who gave you hospitality; and, 
to stir up the love of your fellow creatures, re- 
member, that the first experience you had of 
the human heart, was in its favor.’ 


“Lopez concluded with a prayer to the God 
of the Christians, whose worship I had refused 
to embrace, and we parted with heart-felt grief, 

“The punishment of my ingratitude was not 
deferred, Through my inexperience, I strayed 
in the woods, and was captured by a party 
of Muscogulges and Seminoles, as Lopez had 
predicted. By my dress, and the plumes that 
ornamented my head, I was surprised as a Nat- 
chez. I was tied in cords; but on account of 
my youth, I was not severely treated, Sima, 
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ghan, the chief of the tribe, desired to know 
my name. I answered, ‘My name is Choctos, 
son of Outalassi, the son of Miscou, who have 
scalped more than a hundred heroes of thy 
race.” 

“Simaghan said to me, ‘Choctos, son of Ou- 
talassi, the son of Miscou, rejoice! thou shalt 
be burnt in the Great Village.’ 

“J rejoined, ‘It is well;’ and I sung my funer- 
al dirge. 

“Although a prisoner, I could not at first but 
admire my enemies. The Muscogulge, and 
particularly his ally, the Seminole breathed 
nothing but gaiety, love, and contentment. His 
step is light, his address open and serene. He 
talked much, and with fluency; his language is 
harmonious and easy. Even old age cannot 
deprive the Sachems of that joyful simplicity: 
like the old birds of our woods, they mingle 
their old songs with the new ones of their young 
posterity. 


“The women, who accompanied the warriors, 
showed a tender commiseration and amiable 
curiosity, to my youth. They questioned me 
respecting my mother and the first days of my 
life. They wished to know if my cradle of 
moss was suspended from the blooming branch 
of maple—if the breeze of Heaven had rocked 
me, by the side of little birds’ nests. Then 
they put a thousand questions about the feelings 
of my heart. They asked if I had seen a white 
hind in my dreams, and if the sweet trees of 
the valley had councelled me to love. I an- 
swered with simplicity to the mother, the daugh- 
ter, and spouse of men. I said to them, ‘Ye 
are the graces of day—ye are beloved to night, 
as thedew. Man comes forth from your bosom 
to cling to your lips—ye are possessed of magic 
words, which put our sorrows torest. She 
who brought me into the world, and whom I 
shall see no more, hath told me this. She told 
me, too, that virgins are mysterious flowers, 
that bloom in solitude.’ 


“These praises gave great pleasure to the fe- 
males. They heaped upon me all kinds of gifts. 
They brought me nut-cream, maple-sugar, saga- 
mite, castor-skins, shells, to divert me, and moss, 
for my couch, They sung, they laughed with 
me, and then they all wept at the thought of 
my approaching destiny. 

“One night, as the Muscogulges had pitched 
their camp on the skirts of a forest, I was sit- 
ting before the ‘fire of: war,’ with the hunter to 
whose charge I had been committed; when, on 
a sudden, I heard the rustling of a robe on the 
grass, and a female, half veiled, came and sat 
down by my side. ‘Tear drops crystalized her 
eyes. By the light of the fire, a small golden 
crucifix glittered on her bosom. Her beauty 
was regular. The charms of virtue and mel- 
lowed passion beamed on her countenance. The 
attraction was irresistible. To their charms, 
she added still more tender graces. Intense 
sensibility mingled with a settled melancholy, 
breathed in her looks; her smile was angelic. 
I took her for the ‘virgin of departing love’—that 
virgin whose presence is given to the prisoner 
of war, to spread enchantment over his tomb. 
With this conviction, I said to her, hesitating, 
and with a qualm that arose not, I must avow, 
from the fear of the funeral pile, ‘Thou art 
worthy of the first loves, sweet virgin; and for 
the last thou art not destined. The palpitation 
of a heart that soon will cease to beat, would ill 
respond to the bleatings of thine. How can 
death be united to life? Too much wilt thou 
make me regret life. May some other be hap- 
pier than I; and may long embraces blend to- 
gether the twig and the oak.’ 

“She answered, ‘I am not the virgin of de- 
parting love. Are you a Christian?” 








“I said, ‘I have not betrayed the Geniis of my 
hearth.’ 

“At these words, the stranger was unusually 
affected. She exclaimed, 

«7 lament your delusion. My mother made 
me aChristian. My name is Attala, the daugh- 
ter of Simaghan, with bracelets of gold, and 
chieftain of the warriors who compose this 
band. We are going to Apalachicola, where 
you will be burnt.’ 

“She uttered these words, and departed.” 

Here charity compelled him to interrupt the 
recital. His recollections crowded on his soul. 
His dim eyes flooded his withered cheeks with 
tears, as when two streams that have been hid- 
den in the prufound night of the earth, discover 
themselves by the waters they have supped to 
filtrate in the chasms of the rocks. 

“‘Ah! my son,’ he resumed, ‘you perceive 
that Choctos possesses very little of that wis- 
dom for which he is famed. Alas! my dear 
child, men can no longer see that they can 
weep 1? * * * * * * 

“Many days passed away. The daughter of 
Sachem returned nightly to converse with me. 
Sleep had fled from my eyes, and Attala was in 
my heart, as was the memory of the couch of 
my fathers. On the seventeenth day of the 
march, we entered on a great forest. ‘This 
forest is surrounded by hillocks, that rise one 
abreast of the other, elevating, as they pierce 
the skies, scaling forests of lemon trees, mag- 
rolias, and green oaks. The chieftain raised 
the whoop to proclaim a halt, and the band en- 
camped at the foot of these hillocks. I was 
transported to some distance on the banks of 
these ‘natural wells,’ so renowned in the Flori- 
das. I was tied to the foot of a tree, and an 
impatient warrior kept watch over me. Scarce- 
ly had a few moments elapsed, when Attala ap- 
peared under the amber trees of the fountain. 

“‘Huntsman!’ said she, to the Muscogulges 
hero, ‘if you desire to pursue the hind, | will 
watch the prisoner.’ 

“At these words, the warrior leapt with joy. 
He sprung from the summit of the hillock, and 
swept over the plain. 

“QO strange contradiction of the human heart! 
I, who had wished to unravel the mystery to 
one whom I already loved as the sun above, was 
seized with confusion. I think I had preferred 
to be cast to the crocadile of the fountain, than 
be found there alone with Attala. The daugh- 
ter of the wilderness was as confused as her 
prisoner. We spoke not a syllable; the Genii 
of love had stolen away our words. At length 
Attala, with effort, thus addressed me: 

“‘*Warrior! feeble are the bonds that retain 
you; easily may you escape.’ 

“Feeble are my bonds? O woman!’ my voice 
failed me. Attala hesitated a few moments, 
aud then said, 

“Fly! warrior, fly!’ 

“She had losed my bandages. I seized the 
cord, and placing it in her hands, ere J had fled, 
pressed her beautiful fingers upon it in grati- 
tude.” 





For the Literary Messenger. 


EDUCATION. 


Time was, when only the children of the 
nobility enjoyed the advantages of education— 
when the highest ambition of the son was to 
equal his father in knowledge; and when Coper- 
nicus was imprisoned for advocating his system 
of Astronomy. ‘The time has also been when 
the price of a Bible was thirty years’ labor— 
when it was chained to the pulpits of the 
Churches, lest it should be too extensively read 
by the common people. But a great moral and 





intellectual change has taken place. The clouds 
of error and superstition have been gradually 
breaking away, and the cheering rays of truth 
and knowledge have burst upon many nations. 
In this land, the means of education are abun- 
dant. Colleges, Academies, and other Semina- 
ries of learning, are numerous; and in many of 
the States, public schools have been established 
by law; thus giving to the poor, as well as the 
rich, the means of obtaining at least a good 
English education. No one, here, need sit in 
the valley of ignorance. If he will but make 
the effort, he may reach the summit of the hill 
of science, and gaze with delight upon the scene 
around. Burritt, the learned blacksmith of 
Massachusetts, now at the age of 27, is ac- 
quainted with fifty different languages. These 
have been acquired by improving his “odd mo- 
ments,” when the work at the anvil was finished. 


True was the maxim of the ancient Romans, 
that “labor conquers all things.” With indus- 
try and perseverance, the student of respectable 
talents will often outstrip him whom nature has 
endowed witha giant intellect. Every one can 
obtain books—every one can find time for study. 
Let no one say, because he has not every advan- 
tage, he will improve none; but let him employ 
each Icisure moment in useful thought or study. 
Self-nade men are our best men. FRANKLIN 
and SurermMan attest the fact. 


It is an old saying, “take care of the cents, 
and the dollars will take care of themselves;” 
and it may be added, take care of the minutes, 
and the hours, days, and even years, will take 
care of themselves. ‘The race for knowledge 
is a fair one, and they who run with diligence 
may have full confidence of success. Let the 
mechanic and the peasant follow the bright ex- 
ample of WasHineTon, Frankuin, and Suer- 
MAN, and he can scarcely fail to obtain enduring 


riches, and prove an ornament and blessing to 
society. 








For the Literary Messenger. 


INTELLECT. 


The necessity of mental improvement, and 
the acquisition of literary knowledge is, at least 
to a certain degree, admitted, and encouraged 
by every reflecting mind. Yet, too often is it 
neglected, and almost forgotten—perhaps sup- 
planted by the versatile employments of youth. 
Its necessity is not sufficiently appreciated in 
the morning of life, the proper season for in- 
struction and the attainment of literary knowl- 
edge. It is still neglected as we advance in 
life. Noon arrives, but brings no desired 
change; the shades of evening close in upon us 
while we remain unilluminated by the rays of 
intellect—unenlightened by the treasures of lit- 
erature. 


We should not be astonished to see the vain, 
peurile amusements of the moment—the trivial, 
dissipated, fleeting pleasures of life, forsaken 
and discarded; that the precious time which had 
been formerly consumed in sensual enjoyments, 
might be devoted to intellectual improvement. 
We should not be surprised that the persevering 
youth should be found studying in his closet, 
even at the deep and solemn hour of midnight; 
engaged in wielding his pen, or poring over the 
annals of the past. 

None are excluded from being partakers of 
the banquet of knowledge. Pay but the usual 
price—indusiry and perseverance, and be as- 
sured, the quality and variety of the food will 
be an ample reward. Incited by a moderate 
ambition, and guided by a mind unfettered with 
vice, the path to fame is straight and verdant, 
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We are aware, that in giving publicity to the 
subjoined lines, we are liable to be censured by 
those who dislike such articles “whose softest 
words would harrow up their inmost souls;” 
but, as the lines in question are almost faultless 
in other respects, we deem it proper to assign 
them a place in our columns. # 





For the Literary Messenger. 


THE MURDERER’S SOLILIQUY. 


BY RALPHEUS. 





Be still, my fluttering heart; thy throbbings 
cease; 
And thou, my conscience, hush thy upbraidings; 
drive 
Me not to madness and despair. 


My brain, 
My brain, how turned! how tortured! MURDERER! 
How that fell word blasts every rising wish, 
And drags me down to hell—a hell of keen, 
Of horrible reflection! 


Once this heart 

Was tranquil; peace was its inhabitant. 
Sweet innocence, the garb that angels wear; 
The modest smile that mantles Virtue’s cheek, 
Were the bright diadems of every wish, 
And thought, and aspiration of my soul; 
For conscience, then immaculate, was calm: 
And Hope—rich, blooming, bright, celestial 

Hope— 
Profusely strewed along life’s rugged path 
Rich flowers of joy. Then Memory recalled 
The past, t’ impart some holy pleasure; now 
To torture dreadfully. 


The future, then 

Anticipation brilliantly illumed 

With heavenly beauties, Now ’tis one deep, 
black, 

Impenetrable night. 


Of these bright gems, 
These heavenly gifts bereaved, where can I look 
For consolation? Pure-eyed Virtue ne’er 
Again will shed her radiant beams to light 
My thorny path. And have I lost them all! 
All sacrificed to satisfy a thirst 
For reckless, damnable revenge! and for 
Their priceless value now possess a hell 
Within my breast; and one more terrible 
In future! Oh! the thought of hell! 
The taunts, the execrations of the damned! 
The flames of black perdition! and the howl 
Of devils! Oh! the thought of these—my just 
And righteous doom—freezes the fountain up 
Of this scathed heart, and racks my affrighted 

brain 

With feverish madness. 


Is there nought on earth 
Can purify the hands of blood—wash out 
The stain of murder from my soul, and save 
It from perdition’s burning lake, and back 
Again restore it to the path of peace— 
The hope of heaven andvirtue? Wilt not Tuou 
Have mercy? Oh! Thou— Hush; how darcI 

thus 

Insult high Heaven with cries for mercy! I, 
Who am a murderer! How dare I dream 
Of mercy, when the victim of my foul 
Revenge lay prostrate at my feet, and prayed 
Compassion e’en for one short moment, that 
He might prepare for death! most cruelly 
I murdered while he supplicated; nor 
Vouchsafed him any time to make his peace 
With God; but sent him, trembling, and with all 





His sins, into the presence of his Judge! 

No; mercy’s door is closed for ay to all 

My prayers and tears; for justice hath inscribed 
Upon my frontlet-—murderer! a name 
Abhored by all on earth—in heaven condemned 
With endless infamy. 


My doom ig fixed; 
[I’m lost! Jost! lest! interminably lost! 
Laugh on, ye fiends of darkness, at my wo; 
Already, in my soul, I feel your fangs 
Have fastened, never to let loose their hold. 
Howl on, ye Spirits of the out-cast damned! 
I come, to join the wailings of your wo; 
To gnash my teeth, to claim my just reward; 
I come, perdition! I am thine! yes, thine! 
Sweetearth! O beauteous earth! farewell! a long 
A last farewell! 





For the Literary Messenger. 
PREJUDICE. 


Perhaps nothing, within the range of compo- 
sition, which has ever called forth the exercise 
of the pen, has held a more extensive sway over 
the human mind, or operated more to the detri- 
ment of mankind, than the subject of this essay. 
One of the strongest links in the chain of earthly 
felicity, is to be found in the organization of 
society. Association is an inherent attribute in 
man, and any thing which tends to loosen or 
sever the bands of union, by creating distrust 
and ill-feeling in the mind, and placing man in 
opposition to man, must be regarded as one of 
the greatest evils which has fallen to the hot of 
mortality. Such is the effect of prejudice. In 
every age, country, and rank, has its potent but 
deliterious influence been felt. Anarchy, civil 
commotions, and persecutions are, in almost 
every instance which the chronicles of Time 
present to our view, but practical exhibitions of 
the operations of prejudice on the human mind; 
and, through its agency, on the characters and 
actions of man. We appeal tothe past. What 
was it but prejudice—their inherent antipathy 
towards the religion and customs of Judea, the 
chosen people of God, and the depositories of 
His revealed word—which instigated the Egyp- 
tians, the successors of Alexander, and the other 
declared enemies of the Jews, so often to wield 
the sword of persecution for their extermina- 
tion? And wasit aught else but the same spirit 
of demoniac fury and fiendish delight which 
urged the blind devotees of pagan Rome to un- 
dertake the subversion of Christianity, while 
yet in its infancy, by driving the early follow- 
ers of the Saviour from the habitations of men, 
to seck respite from persecution, and a tempo- 
rary refuge in the catacombs and caverns of the 
earth; by their imprisonment, and, after a mock 
condemnation, throwing them into the arena to 
be devoured by wild beasts; whose ferocious 
cries were often drowned in the exclamations 
of approbation proceeding from the anxious 
throng who filled the Amphitheatre. And this 
was ancient, classic Rome! the mistress of the 
Western world; the seat of the arts and sciences; 
the country of Cicero, Cato, Sallust, and Virgil! 
Oh! cruel, barberous man! Well may we ex. 
claim, with Scotia’s humble bard, 


‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


This spirit of religious persecution was not 
confined to the Pagans alone; individuals and 
sects, styling themselves Christians, seem to 
have become, at an early period, imbued with 
the same detestable frenzy. It wasnot, however, 
until after the dawn of the L6th century, that any 
thing like a systematic plan of destruction seems 
to have been adopted. The strong prejudices 





entertained by the Reformers against the “Uni- 
versal Church,” joined with the enthusiastic 
ardor of zealots in a new cause, prompted them 
and their followers to commit great excesses. 
They, in their turn, became the victims of in- 
dividuals connected with the ancient Church. 

The inveterate antipathy borne by the Hu- 
gunots against the monarch, as well as the pre- 
vailing religion of France, originated the three 
successive conspiracies, which created as many 
civil wars, and menaced himself and his throne 
with destruction. In the excitement of the mo- 
ment, when information had reached him of the 
third, and last conspiracy, he vowed never to 
forgive the treasonable act of those concerned 
in its creation. ‘To this resolution he obtained 
the compliance and support of his mother, 
Catherine De Medicis, while he readily gained 
the favorable cotinsels of the host of sycophants 
who infest the halls of the regal and great—the 
pliant tools of power, ever ready to succumb to 
the monarch’s will, and cater to his worst pas- 
sions and vilest propensities. This led to the 
dark, bloody, and systematic scheme of exter- 
mination, the result of which is known in his. 
tory as the “Bartholemew Massacre.” At the 
appointed hour, the bloody drama commenced; 
many fell victims, and the plains of France 
would long have retained a crimson hue, and 
its streets have flown with the blood of the fol- 
lowers of Conde and Cologni, had it not been 
for the interposition of unexpected but powerful 
friends, in the persons of the Clergy. Their 
firmness, energy, and extraordinary influence, 
though arrayed against the will of the monarch 
and his coadjutors, enabled them to triumph 
over the demons of destruction, and the carnage 
ceased. 


The prejudice entertained by the Calvinists 
against the laws and existing order of things in 
France, urged them to the creation of the civil 
wars which arrayed brother against brother, 
and caused the desolation of the fairest fields 
and cities of the country. The lust for power; 
a determination to preserve the throne to the 
legitimate house; and a desire for the retention 
of the supremacy of the religion of the monarch 
and the majority, were, perhaps, the principal 
motives which instigated Charles IX, and his 
piiant minions, to the perpetration of the foul 
deed we have just recorded. It is not our ob- 
ject to apologise for the bigotry and treason of 
the one, nor to endeavor to palliate the odious 
and inhuman act of the other. They both just- 
ly merit our condemnation. Yet, we are not 
among those who, adopting the misstatements 
and prejudices of the Atheist Voltaire, and In. 
fidel Hume, and others of the same school, stand 
ready to charge the crimes of either party to 
all those who entertain the same religious belief 
in France, and throughout the world. 


We might continue to detail the results of po- 
litical, as well as religious bigotry, as exhibited 
in the acts of the tyrant Henry VIII; the exe- 
cutions under Mary and Elizabeth; the enact- 
ment of the Penal Laws; the unceasing perse- 
cution pursued by England towards Ireland; the 
barbarities of the French Revolution; and the 
inhuman treatment of unoffending Quakers, by 
the Puritanical sons of New England. Of 
these, and many others, might we write; but 
one alone, would occupy more than the space 
of the present essay, 

We raised the curtain from the past, to re- 
cord a few historical facts—not to wound the 
feelings of those who may have a supposed 
connection with the actors—as well as to solicit 
their aid in the prevention of the recurrence of 
like scenes in future, by dispelling the mists of 
prejudice which have insinuated themselves in- 
to the very nature of man—biased his decisions 
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by clouding his judgment, and estranging his 
better feelings. The establishment of Repub- 
lican principles in America, by the success of 
the Revolution, greatly aided in the eradication 
of a prejudice long entertained by the mass of 
the world, to the utter subversion of their own 
inalienable rights, in exploding the doctrine of 
the “Divine rights of kings.” 

The patriots and sages who framed our Na- 
tional Constitution, see. to have been men of 
more than ordinary liberality, for the age in 
which they then lived. For such a body of 
men, we search the history of all previous time 
in vain, as their adoption of the following clause 
will show—“Congress shall make no law res- 
pecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press. And no 
religious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication to any office or public trust under the 

-United States.” 

The religious and political fanatic may rail 
against this, and the bar ot public opinion may, 
in some instances, cause it to remain in part a 
dead letter; but the spirit of inquiry which is 
abroad, the increasing spread of knowledge, and 
the diffusion of liberal principles throughout 
our land, augur. well for the total eradication of 
prejudice, and the establishment of truth, rea- 
son, and justice, as the only umpires .in human 
affairs. It will remain as a monument of the 
liberality of our ancestors; and should the same 
liberal principles retain the ascendency, will be 
hailed with acclamations by the people of all 
future time, as the text book of their religious 
freedom—the chrystal fount from which pro. 
ceeds the main stream of pure, unalloyed felici- 
ty. If, on the other hand, our free Institutions 
should fall, it will exist as a monument of re- 
proach to those instrumental in effecting their 
overthrow, and those who stood by, idle specta- 
tors of a contest in which the fate of human 
freedom—-the existence of earthly happiness, 
were alike involved. 

Imagine, for a moment, the existence of a 
people devoid of prejudice; and unaffected by 
the thousand evils now encountered by mortali- 
ty; all resulting from the 


‘Dire thraldom of its iron sway,” 


and you conceive the existence of a supcrior 
order of beings—-an earthly elysium—the sight 
of which would make 


“The very angels smile.” 


Imaginary as such a state of society may 
seem, still, it is not uninteresting to reflect, that 
a near approximation to such a desideratum, 
might be made, if man could only be induced 
to adhere strictly to that injunction of Holy 
Writ—“Do unto others as you would they 
would do unto you.” 

Banish prejudice from the minds of all the 
world; commune and associate together, as the 
members of one common family, endeared to 
each other by the ties of love and veneration, 
and discord will be banished from amongst us; 
all will be peace, harmony, and friendship. 
The subject is worthy of contemplation. 

Horatiovs. 


SS 





For the Literary Messenger. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGL!SH LANGUAGE; 
ILLUSTRATED BY ANTIQUE LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


NO. II. 

Grorrrey Cuavcer is the earliest English 
poet whose writings are preserved. He died 
about 1400. During Chaucer’s time, pilgri- 
mages were common. He notices, particularly, 
a shrine at Canterbury, which was visited by a 
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great number of people. In the prologues of 
the “Canterbury Tales,” he says: 


“Befell that in that seson on a day 

In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 
Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury, with devote corage, 

At night were come into that hostery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of sundrie folk, by aventure yfall 

In felaship; and pilgrimes wer they all; 
That toward Canterbury woulden ride.” 


For two centuries after the death of Chaucer, 
literature was greatly neglected, owing to civil 
wars and religious persecutions. In Anderson’s 
Chronology, at the commencement of the fif- 


teenth century, the following paragraph is re- 
corded: 


“Though such was the ignorance of this age, 
(says our author,) that learning was looked on 
as a sort of heresy, and there were bishops who 
did not know their letters; insomuch, that in 
their superscriptions to synodel acts, the follow. 
ing words are to be found, namely, as I cannot 
read myself, N. N. hath subscribed for me; or, 
as my lord bishop cannot write himself, at his 
request Ihave subscribed; yet many visible traces 
are to be discerned of the increase of real know]- 
edge; cities and towns became more populous, 
and there were many excellent inventions and 
improvements.” 

Sir Tomas More, Chancellor of England, 
under Henry VIII., composed several works. 
His writings are spoken of by Beni. Johnson, 
as “models of pure and elegant style.” The 
following description of Richard IIL., is ascribed 
to More: 


“Richarde the thirde sonne, of whom we nowe 
entreate, was in wittee and courage egall with 
either of them, in bodye and prowesse farre vn- 
der them bothe, little of stature, ill fetured of 
limmes, croke backed, his left shovlder much 
higher than his riglit, hard fauoured of visage, 
and such as is in states called warlye, in other 
menne otherwise, he was malicious, wrathfull, 
enuious, and from afore his birth, ever froworde. 
Hee was close and seerete, a deepe dissimuler, 
lowlye of counteynaunce, arrogant of heart, 
outwardly coumpinable where he inwardly 
hated, not letting to kisse whome hee thoughte 
to kyll: dispitious and cruell, not for euill will 
alway, but after for ambicion, and either for the 
suretie or encrease of his estate.” 


The following letter, written by More, will 
show that his orthography approached very 
near our present standard: 

“A letter written with a cole by Sir Tuomas 
More to hys doughter maistres Margaret 
Roper, within a while after he was prisoner 
in the Towre. 


Myne own good doughter, our lorde be thank- 
ed Lam in good helthe of bodye, and in good 
quiet of mind: and of worldly thynges I no 
more desyer then Ihaue. I beseche hym make 
you all merry in the hope of heauen. And 
such thynges as I somewhat longed to talke 
with you all concerning the worlde to come, 
our Lorde put them into your myndes, as I 
truste he dothe and better to by his holy spirite: 
who blesse you and preserue you all. Written 
with a cole by your tender louing father, who 
in his pore prayers forgetteth none of you all, 
nor your babes, nor your nurses, nor your good 
husbandes, nor your good husbandes shrewde 
wyues, nor your fathers shrewde wyfe neither, 
nor our other friends. And thus fare ye hartely 
well for lacke of paper 

Tuomas More, knight.” 


About the year 1526, Tinpau translated the 


| Aveust, 


New Testament into English, and printed it in 
Holland. This is considered the first printed 
edition of any part of the Bible in the English 


language. Here is a specimen of Tindal’s 
translation: 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

“Our Father which art in Heven; 

Hallowed be thy Name; 

Let thy Kingdom come; 

Thy Will be fulfilled as wel! in Earth, as it is 
in Heven; 

Geve us this Daye our dayly Bred; 

And forgeve us our Dettis, as we forgiven oure 
Detters; 

And leade us not into Temptation; 

But deliver us from Evyll. 

For thyne is the Kingdom, and the Power, and 
the Glorye for ever.” 


In 1535, Mites CoverpaLe published his 
translation ofthe Bible. This is the first printed 
edition of the entire Bible, in English, on re- 
cord. It was dedicated to Henry VIII. The 
last page contains these words: 


-“Prynted in the yeare of our Lorde, mpxxxv.. 
and fynished the fourth uay of October.” 


The date of the following extract, from the 
dedication of a Bible to Edward VI, is not 
known, but may be properly inserted here. 
Edward VI. began to reign 1547. 


“Lett this book bee a perpetual president and 
a patterne for all laws and lawyers, a jewell of 
joy for all that by your grace’s commission are 
constituted in office or authorities. Then should 
the great travail—the immoderate expenses and 
costes which the poor dayly sustayneth in his 
endless suits, pierce and move their heartes with 
pittie and compassion. Then neither should 


God’s cause nor the poor man’s matter have so- 


many putoffs and delays.” 
(To be continued.) 


———————————Es 


For the Literary Messenger. 
I LOVE TO RAMBLE. 


I love to sit upon the river’s brink, 
If cataracts roar below, or pebbles check 
The waters on their course, as down they sink 
Between the smaller stones; or bursting o'er 
the wreck 
Of some ill-fated vessel that was hurled 
Amid the foaming chasm, ere her sails were 
furled. 


I love to wander by the silent stream, 
Whose low, sad murmurings so often seem 
As though breathed out of bliss to make one 
dream. 
Of bliss! ah! thow art ne’er attaincd, I deem. 
Yet midnight moon, in such a scene as this, 
Makes one to feel there’s such a thing as bliss. 


I love to wander at the dawn of morn, 
Among rude crags, o’er mountains, in the dell, 
Where gentle breezes fan the waving corn, 
And dew-drops glisten from the lilly’s bell; 
Then backwards tarn, to view the mountain’s 
height, 
As dimly seen in mist—now out of sight. 


The rising sun his rays of beauty throws 
On all that graces earth, or on it grows; 
The mists, now hurrying down the mountain’s. 
side, 
Seek in the rivulet their dusky forms to hide; 
Now, all that darken’d earth has flown away, 
And glorious sunshine ushers in the day. 





Sewickley Bottom, July, 1840. ELLEN. 
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To CorresronpENtTs.—Our fair correspondent 
of Sewickley Bottom, who signs herself “Ellen,” 
will perceive that in publishing her poetical 
communication, we have taken some liberties 
therewith. We hope she will continue her cor- 
respondence. 


[By the by, this same communication re- 
minds us of the fact, that at Sewickley is located 
the “Edgeworth Seminary,” and that a large 
number of the talented young ladies of our 
country are there acquiring a knowledge of the 
useful and polite accomplishments usually taught 
in such Institutions. Can they not favor us 
with some of their essays, &c., for publication 
in the Messencer? We shall at all times be 
happy to assign them a place in our columns. 
Come, ladies, let us hear from you. 

And there, too, is located Professor Nevins’ 
“Classical School for Young Men.” The young 
men connected with this flourishing Institution, 
might also wield their goose quills in our behalf. 
What say you, gentlemen? ] * 

“J, M.” will please excuse us for withholding 
the publication of his article. However fraught 
with incidents of interest to him may be the 
manner in which he celebrated our National 
Anniversary, yet, we opine, it would not be so to 
our readers, generally. 


The amendments suggested by “Galcondor,” 
we concede, are correct; but think it would be do- 
ing injustice to our readers did we publish the 
same article twice, notwithstanding that judici- 
ous alterations could be made. 

“To Miss Jane F y,” by “Ralpheus,” is 
received, and will appear in our next. 

“Scio’s” poetical address to “Victoria,” is 
under consideration. 





Whatever may be the actual merit of “H. Y’s” 
two poetical contributions, they must endure 
the misfortune of neglect, from our inability to 
decipher the manuscript. 


We are constrained, by feelings of modesty, 
to withhold from our columns the communica- 
tion of “A. Z.,”? which, were it not for its flat- 
tery, would certainly be published. It gives us 
no small degree of pleasure to receive such as- 
surances of favor from our friends. Our 
thanks to the author. 


We would request it as a favor of our cor- 
respondents, that they furnish us, in future, 
with their communications, at as early a date 
as possible. Owing to their neglect in this par- 
ticular, the present number of our paper is later 
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in appearing than we would desire. As this 
delay of the publication of the Messencrr is 
owing to the tardiness of our corres»ondents 
in sending in their articles, we hope they will 
endeavor hereafter to remedy this evil. 





Lapres’ Peart.—Though numerous are the 
periodicals devoted to the interests and well-be- 
ing of the ladies, yet we hail the appearance of 
this new monthly with much delight; and can 
assure our readers it is quite a pearl, indeed. It 
is a bright and valuable gem that should be in 
every lady’s casket. Success to it. 

Published in Boston, at $1 per annum. All 
communications for the editor, to-be addressed, 
“Ladies’ Pearl,” 32, Washington st., Boston. 





Cepar Hixt Reposirory.——-We have received 
the first and second numbers of this periodical, 
and take pleasure in recommending it to the 
favor of the public. It is published quarterly 
by the “Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute,” of 
Cedar Hifl, Lancaster county, Pa., under the 
editorial care of Rev. N. Donar, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of the Lyceum. Its contents are all orig- 
inal, and worthy the pen of some of our best 
writers. We wish the “Repository” success. 

The Ladies of this section of country, and 
especially those of our Female Seminaries, 
should subscribe for this publication. .We will 
receive subscriptions, and forward them on to 
the editor of the “Repository.” 

Terms, $1 per annum; 48 p. octavo. * 





Auiraueny Cuntecr, Meapvitite, Pa.—We 
learn, by the Crawford Democrat, that the Hon. 
Henry Baupwin, of the Supreme Court, has 
consented to deliver the Annual Oration before 
the two Literary Societies of Allegheny Col- 
lege, on the 27th inst. * 





Periopicat Lirerature.—When we calculate 
the number of periodicals published in this 
country, we are really surprised at their varicty 
and their amount. From an idea of the quantity 
of these publications, a person is naturally led 
to wonder how this community, extensive as it 
may be, is able to support such a numberless 
variety of publications as are now issued; for 
almost every country village, or town, Con- 
taining a few hundred inhabitants, has its Po- 
litical journal, its Religious paper, and Liter- 
ary periodical. More densely populated cities, 
are each sending forth numerous publications 
of each of these different kinds, to nearly every 
part of the United States. Few families in this 
country but regularly receive one or more of 
these papers. 

Notwithstanding the already large number of 
these publications, new ones are daily commenc- 
ing, and receive an adequate patronage from 
the public to justify their continuance. While, 
too, these new auxiliaries to Literature are pro- 
gressively increasing, the old ones are still con- 
tinued, and retain a sufficient amount, if not all 
of their former patronage. 
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There are persons so miserly in soul, and so 
bound down in ignorance, as to conceive these 
publications te be mere “‘eatch-penny” concerns, 
and conducive of no other benefit than merely 
enriching those connected with their publica. 
tion. But every liberal mind, disenthralled 
from the pitiless grudgings of the miser, and 
free from the degrading bonds of ignorance, 
must be gratified at beholding such a literary 
taste among our community. As for ourself, 
we are proud of this evidence of the enlighten- 
ed minds of our countrymen, and the liberal 
support they give to the cause of Literature. 
How detestible and insulting are those who 
loudly boast of being advocates of Liberty, and 
yet so shallow-hearted in what they profess, as 
to reject, on pecuniary grounds, the first step to 
freedom and distinction—enlightening the public 
mind. Not only are we proud of the publica- 
tion of Literary periodicals in our country, but 
highly pleased at their extensive and extending 
circulation, and their increase of number. The 
latter is desirable, inasmuch as it is conducive 
of several benefits. With an increase of these 
publications, and the laudable opposition they 
create, the price of subscription falls to a more 
reasonable rate than previously, and thereby 
places it more in the power of all to subscribe, 
and receive its benefits; it also tends to improve 
the reading matter which is published. There 
being so many publications, and each desiring 
to obtain the larger circulation, they will en- 
deavor, for that purpose, to be worthy of, and 
receive the larger award of Literary merit. 
The exertions occasioned by this desire, will 
certainly produce a decided improvement in the 
value of their articles. Besides, this opposition 
will create a wider circulation of Literature 
throughout our country, than if the cause was 
restricted to a few. 

Periodical Literature is surely beneficial; 
and one of the most efficient means for storing our 
minds with useful information, and receiving a 
general knowledge of the world, is, reading. 
Observation partly tends to the same results; 
but it limits us to merely our own comparatively 
narrow sphere of life; while reading supplies 
us with the benefits of others’ experience. As 
we are instructed by conversing with those 
who possess a larger amount of knowledge than 
ourselves, so are we benefitted in reading and 
meditating on their greater information, when 
imparted to us by the press. This equally re- 
gards all reading, no matter whether in periodi- 
cals or books; but periodical reading has some 
peculiar advantages of its own. 

Often, when the voluminous works of our 
celebrated authors would be disregarded, do we 
peruse the periodical literature of the day. 
Thus, in those idle hours which, perhaps, would 
be otherwise unemployed, do we engage our 
minds, by delving, with the writers, into the 
moral-instructing mines of fiction, or pursue a 
train of valuable meditation, on important sub- 
ects, which are treated on in such a pleasing 
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manner as to transform a task into a recreation. 
Where is the person, with an educated mind; 
who cannot derive both pleasure and instruc- 
tion from these Literary publications? He 
who can arise from reading a worthy Literary 
periodical without having his mind improved, 
his knowledge increased, his ideas extended, or 
his heart enriched, with pure and happy feel- 
ings, is undeserving of his station above the 
dumb creation. 


The reading of these periodicals employs 
those idle moments of our life that else would 
be engaged in much less instructive, and per- 
haps degrading, sensual pleasures; which only 
tend to hurl us deeper and deeper in infamy, 
and, possibly, crime. Judicious periodical Lit- 
erature refines society, and increases its morality. 


Again, periodical Literature is beneficial by 
the inducements it holds forth for all to contrib- 
ute to its object. Although man may possess 
a large amount of intellectual abilities, yet, un- 
less he has some incentive to action, he will 
not employ them. Much talent, much genius 
has been lost. to the world, merely because there 
had been no inducements to draw it forth. We 
read of those whom accident has placed in such 
situations as to develope great, vigorous, and 
original minds that have been buried in seclu- 
sion for years and years, by not previously hav- 
ing opportunities for displaying the powers of 
intellects which, after a long period of ne- 
glect, shone forth, and astonished the world. 
Periodicals are, and have been, the means of 
drawing from seclusion some of the greatest 
writers our own country has produced. Most 
men of education possess a spirit of ambition. 
If their desires thirst not for fame over the 
whole world, they at least are anxious for re- 
nown among their immediate associates. This 
ambition is far from being censurable: It fills 
our breasts with a virtuous emulation, urging 
us on to renewed exertions. A laudable ambi- 
tion is productive of much guod. By it are 
our men of learning induced to sacrifice their 
health and ease, to benefit mankind. By am- 
bition are our mechanics possessed of a desire 
to become proficient in their business; by it, in 
fact, is the whole world impelled, and kept in 
motion. This laudable ambition is nourished 
in our countrymen, by periodical Literature. 
Various causes operate to induce us to contrib- 
ute to their columns. 


In this manner are many great authors in- 
troduced to the world, and numerous others re- 
fined, improved and strengthened in their intel- 
lectual capacities, although not, perhaps, so 
universally known. Did it even fail in consti- 
tuting valuable writers, by whom the fame of 
our country would be supported; it would im- 
prove our private citizens, and make them more 
capable of self-government. In short, like the 
forest-bird instructing her young to bear them. 
selves aloft on their unpractised wings, periodi- 
cal Literature practises and improves us in the 
art of writing. 
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Periodical Literature has extended its bene- 
fits to other than the male portion of society. 
By glancing over the Literary publications of 
the day, we are greatly surprised at the numer- 
ous productions furnished by the pens of our 
gifted country-women. Their contributions 
display much beauty of style, correctness of 
expression, and depth of thought. They who 
possess such a poor opinion of woman as to 
think her designed merely to be the drudg- 
ing slave of man, will wonder at the su- 
perior talent and refinement of manners she 
displays in her writings for our periodicals. 
Numerous are the justly celebrated women who 
have earned themselves fair and enduring names 
by their proficiency in this description of Lit- 
erature—many of whom will out-live their male 
contemporaries. Many periodicals, too, are de- 
voted entirely to their interests; and supported 
principally by their exertions. This promises 
well for their advancement in knowledge, lit- 
erature, and virtue. When they themselves 
are thus carefully attended to, we’ need not 
doubt the liberal education of those who are 
entrusted to their care. They exercise a great 
influence on the rising generation; and when 
the mothers are improved in intellect, we may 
rest satisfied that our sons and daughters will 
be reared up in virtue, knowledge, and truth. 

With all these glaring proofs before us, that 
periodical Literature is beneficial, why is it we 
find, even at this late day, persons who oppose 
and refuse to support it? ‘The question is real- 
ly beyond our power of answering; unless it is 
that the miser’s feelings overcome those of the 
patriot, statesman, and philanthropist. 





For the Literary Messenger. 
THE INSTABILITY OF CIVIL INSTITUTIONS. 


How different are the hopes of youth from 
the experience of age! ‘The world untried, his- 
tory unknown, the cares and anxieties conse- 
quent upon a state of action and business, not 
yet having damped his joys, nor caused the 
shades of disappointment to cloud his brow; no 
chilling ingratitude, no selfish policy having 
yet nipped, in the bud, those hopes which have 
arisen from a mind buoyant with expectation 
and prospects of fortune and happiness; and 
looking forward through the vista of time, he 
settles his plan of life, as if no changes were 
to take place, no clouds were to pass over him, 
or interrupt his bosom joys—no storms to ruffle, 
and no disappointments to prevent or overthrow 
his darling hopes. He is found to bask in the 
sunshine of youth, and to spend his gilded mo- 
ments as though the morning of his life were 
not to pass away, and the thoughtless acts of | 
youth were not to give place to the cautious and 
matured plans of experience. He lives as if 
‘no change were to happen either to himsclf or 
to those around him; but comforts himself with 
the fallacious expectations of youth. However, 





when we turn to the no less bright but faithful 
page of the historian, we there learn some is- 
sons, taught us by experience; and find how 
changed the scene is, how different the reality 
from the expectation. If we on one page learn 
with admiration, the causes which gave rise to 





the splendor and refinement of Athens; or turn 
to some other noble land, where we expect to. 
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find taste, learning, patriotism, and undaunted 
courage, (which tend to render civil Institutions 
prominent,) how disappointed must we be when 
we find that Greece had long since seen the 
crescent gleams darting over those places where 
Demosthenes thundered, Socrates taught, and 
Leonidas died. Well might that youth who, 
upon his father’s sword had sworn eternal en- 
mity to Rome, and whose dauntless courage 
had carried terror and dismay into the very 
heart of Italy, and surveyed their disgrace at 
Canna, exclaim, “My noble country, whose 
thousand sails have whitened the bosom of the 
ocean, whose arms are invincible, and whose 
wealth is unsurpassed—unfaded be thy glory, 
unchanged be thy greatness!” Well might the 
fond Roman who commanded all the world to 
be taxed, while viewing the extent of his do- 
minion, and the power of his name, exclaim, 
“Who now remains to draw the sword against 
Imperial Rome?” 
because there were.no more worlds to conquer, 
expect that the glory of his country was to re- 
main forever. But alas! how changed is the 
scene. Long since, the Imperial Eagle, which 
once defied the hosts of the-North, and the city 
which, by its learning, skill, and wealth, gave 
laws to the world, was at last obliged to yield 
to Northern ignorance and barbarity. 

Thus, while one page brightens with an ac- 
count of the rising glory of a state, or kingdom, 
the next, brings to our view a lamentable proof 
of the instability of civil Institutions. For 
Greece and Rome now only exist in the pages 
of history; the sun of their glory has set, and 
scarcely asingle monumentremains, to show the 
passing traveler the place where they stood. 

What American would not be desirous to 
raise the curtain that veils futurity from his 
view, in order to behold the glory of his coun- 
try rise? But how would his feelings be mar- 
red to see its ignominious descent! Shall the 
time ever come when jealousies and internal 
dissensions will undermine the proud fabric of 
our Constitution? Shall we not rather hope 
that this fate may be averted, and that we may 
learn by experience to steer clear of the causes 
which have heretofore ruined States, Kingdoms, 
and Empires; and that our noble Constitution,. 
based upon universal knowledge, shall continue 
to exist until nature shall have sunk in years, 
and thereby prove to the world that “knowledge 
is power?” But as decay is written on all 
earthly things, and Time, in his rapid flight, 
continues to destroy the proud products of hu- 
man skill, who knows whether our liberties 
shall not ere long sink in the dark gloom of 
night; being blasted by the baneful influence of 
those lawless aspirants who pitch their tents 
high in the scale of political strife, and glory 
in the exhibition of their own shame, which 
becomes conspicuous in proportion to the height 
they climb! And even these aspirants them- 
selves are subject to the dangers of the bond- 
age into which they attempt to bring the un- 
blemished sons of Liberty. 

But, notwithstanding, we may have to appear 
in the midst of such convulsions, we should not 
lose sight of union, our Polar star. 

From observation, we learn that the causes 
by which other Governments have been over- 
thrown, were factions at home, and contention 
abroad. Thus fell ancient Greece and Rome. 
By the instability of their civil Institutions, 
destructive Pestilence began to make rapid 
strides through their once prosperous domin- 
ions, and like a cloud pregnant with destructive 
winds, after threatening for a length of time, 
bursts forth with frantic fury, spreading des- 
truction and devastation wherever it goes.— 
There are none who are properly acquainted 
with the signs of the times, but should tremble 


Well might he who wept” 
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as they read; for who can deny that there are 
causes now in operation which, if not arrested, 
wiil shortly break forth, and shake our Institu- 
tions to the very centre? 


Here we might pause, and ask, Have we no 
reason to fear that our own country is not alto- 
gether free from those prevailing discases which 
have proved fatal to other nations? Is her sky 
unclouded—and her political atmosphere un- 
tainted? What must be the reply? The por- 
tentious storm is already gathering over our 
heads; and’our ears are even now interrupted 
with the cries of oppression; the North is array- 
ed against the South, and the South against the 
North. We hear of many disappointed aspir- 
ants who have been seeking after unauthorised 
respect, calmly talking of secession, and blend- 
ing themselves under one common head, for 
the purpose of accomplishing such plans as are 
calculated to remove the fair pillars of our civil 
and religious Institutions;.and appear willing 
to behold the good of our common country 
buried in the dark tomb of eternal night—only 
to be remembered by the occasional gleams of 
light emanating from its former greatness. 
Suppose that these men should be privileged to 
take their course for sixty years to come; what 
would it avail the philanthropist to ask for the 
freedom maintained by our civil Institutions? 
Where would he find the protection of civiliza- 


tion like this, under our present envied Consti- | & 


tution? Where would he find those brilliant 
colors which once waved unsullied in the at- 
mosphere, and had formerly been attached to 
the free soil of our beloved country? Alas! he 
must seek}their tombs among the faded scenes of 
Rome and Carthage. In that day, our rising 
generation may hang their harps upon the wil- 
lows; and with bitter agony cry out, “Oh! the 
instability of civil Institutions!” And while 
they mourn their loss, shall they not charge the 
whole upon those unjust aspirants who once in- 
vented and moulded the chains ¥ Te 
: . Z 
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THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. 


History is the philosophy which teaches by 
example. Its lessons are numerous, and its 
warnings manifold. The chronicles of our race 
are a volume of wisdom, speaking from the 
past a voice of admonition for the future. But 
in too many cases, the warning is passed by, 
and the admonition unheard, until the mischief 
is done, and the evil is consummated. While 
Cromwell was building for himself a throne, 
and Napoleon was tickling his countrymen out 
of their liberties, the poor dupes, in either case, 
had before them the example of the Roman 
Cesar. But they read not the lesson till they 
felt the chains. These two examples are now 
added for our warning; and the happy tranquili- 
ty of our Republican atmosphere, should not 
deter us from dwelling on them, to avoid a simi- 
lar fate. 


A crowned monarch does not reign without 
informing himself of the principles and’ prac- 
tice of his craft in other ages. By these he 
learns wherein his security consists, and where 
danger may be feared—to detect the voice of 
sedition, and to stay the arm of rebellion—to 
govern with justice, or to oppress with impuni- 
ty This duty of recurring to the lessons of 

e past, is not less imperative upon every citi- 
zen of a free Republic, where the people are 
sovereign, and each man a monarch; and who 
hold their liberty only by the tenure of “con- 
stant watchfulness.” To the Institutions of 
Republican Liberty, the dangers are many, and 





in constant operation; but no cause has been 
followed by a more lawful train of consequen- 
ces than the unlimited bestowal of confidence 
upon a single individual. In most cases, this 
has been obtained, not by the rigid exercise of 
public virtue, but by insiduously operating up- 
on the never-failing springs of self-conceit, and 
by blinding with flattery, the vision of whole- 
some jealousy. When Napoleon strode in all 
the magnificence of imperial array, he profess- 
ed to be but the representative of the French 
people, fighting for their glory, and conquering 
for their advantage. With this flattery upon 
his lips, and “Za peuple Francais” upon his 
banner, no monarch was more absolute, and 
few more unscrupulous in their tyranny. 

Many happy Republics have exchanged their 
substantial liberties for a fictitious glory, and 
armed a lying demagogue with instruments for 
their own destruction. Flattery, in every age, 
has worked more ruin than open force, while it 
is never used for other than the basest ends. 
It professes all things for the public good, while 
it means all things for the public injury; and, 
coupled to the abuse of delegated power, has 
too often undermined the most cherished Insti- 
tutions of Liberty, under the guise of affection 
for its sound principles, 

That “power is ever stealing from the many 
to the few,” is a truth that should never be for- 
otten. To fix its limits, and to guard them 
strictly, should be a constant care; for encroach- 
ment has ever followed encroachment, where 
opportunity has been permitted to tempt ambi- 
tion. As a Republic, the American States, 
while they enjoy all the blessings of their pre- 
sent Liberty, are subject to all these chances of 
disgraceful overthrow. Her people, while they 
are more numerous than any ancient Republic 
we read of, possess a more perfect Constitution 
than any who have preceeded. But human na- 
ture is the same in all ages; the same rocks still 
threaten, and the same elements may conspire 
as dreadfully now, as they did in olden time. 

Systems of government, founded upon the 
supposed virtue of those to whom the powers 
of the State may be entrusted, offer the readiest 
inducements to treachery, and come to the 
speediest end; and those which are surrounded 
with the strictest guard of penalties and res- 
ponsibilities, stand the best chance of perpetui- 
ty. But, in spite of all the safe-guards that can 
be thrown around the exercise of authority, and 
allowing as little for the good, and as much for 
the evil propensities of our nature, as their man- 
ifestations in all times may seem to justify and 
require; the history of the world sufficiently de- 
monstrates that ambition is ever at work to un- 
dermine, and recklessness to overthrow. 

To avert these evils, there seems to be but 
one sure and unfailing antidote, and that is, 
the universal diffusion of intelligence among 
the people. The exercise of plausible cunning, 
has ever found its appropriate soil in the mass 
of general ignorance; and evil passions may be 
werked up to the wildest excess where there is 
least cultivation. To preserve the people against 
themselves, should be called in the light of 
science, the lessons of experience, and the 
exercise of judgment. The statesman who 
loves his country, and pursues its highest in- 
terest, may be known by his advancement of 
these salutary ends. Pusttus. 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
THE STUDENT. 

Yes, I am a student now, and three gloomy 
years have passed away since I became one. 
Three gloomy years, did I say? Yes, three 
gloomy years; though they have not all been 





gloomy. The first year that I spent in College, 
I think, was one of the happiest I ever enjoyed; 
the second was less so; the third was the most 
gloomy and desponding year that I ever spent 
in my whole life; several unforeseen circum- 
stances having combined to make it so. This 
depression of spirits, however, did nct arise 
from any objection to my studies, or the rigid 
discipline of the Institution with which I was 
connected. 

I recollect perfectly well, as though it were 
but yesterday, the time when I left my peaceful 
home, and friends, to go to College. I well re- 
collect, too, the loveliness ofthat beautiful morn- 
ing. The sun was just peeping over the hills 
that form the eastern boundary of the city of 
B ; tinging with gold the tall spires that 
lifted themselves above the surrounding build- 
ings, when I arose, and was preparing for my 
departure. All was serene and beautiful with- 
out; scarcely a cloud appeared above the horizon. 
By eight o’clock, every thing was ready, and I 
departed. But never, never shall I forget the 
scene of parting with my mother. Most truly _ 
did she predict, as she threw her arms around 
my neck, pressing me to her bosom, and im- 
planting my cheek with a warm and affection- 
ate kiss, that she would never sce me more. 
She has since died. 


Just then, the carriage which was to convey | 
me to the boat, drove up to the door. My bag- 
gage was soon stowed into the boat, and myself 
handed into the coach; and in a few minutes af- 
ter, I found myself on board of one, of those 
fine steamers that so gracefully navigate the 
Western waters. Omitting the particulars of 
our passage on the lake, which was only of 
a usual nature, suffice it merely to say, that I 
felta kind of gloomy heaviness, and sadness 
resting on my mind, as I walked the deck, and 
beheld the tall spires of my native city, which 
I had just left, receding from my view; and I 
felt an inward fear that the prediction of my 
mother would but prove too true, for I was to 
be absent two years. And again, when the last 
vestage of the city had finally disappeared from 
my sight, and the thought that I might never 
see my home, and especially my mother, pro- 
duced feelings in my heart which I am unable 
to express. 


But, to pass on; in less than a week from the 
time of my leaving B , I arrived safe in the 
village of M——. A more romantic, enchant- 
ing, and picturesque scenery, I think I never 
beheld, than that which surrounds this place. 
The many gently swelling hills which encom- 
pass it on every side; some approaching near, 
others receding to the distance of two or three 
miles; the rich and fertile valleys, and extended 
lawns, laden with the fruits of autumn; the 
groves and woodland glades that cover the hills, 
heaping up rich piles of foliage; the purling 
streams that wind in gentle and natural mean- 
derings through the valleys; all these, I say, 
combine to strike the beholder, at the same time, 
both with admiration and delight. The noble 
edifice (the College which I had come to attend) 
rears its majestic front full to the view, from 
near the summit of one of those hilis which 
gradually slope down towards the beautiful 
stream that washes its base. Every inducement 
for the student to devote himself to literature 
that either nature or art could bestow, thought 
I, is here expended. Here I was to commence 
my first exercise in classic lore. And now I 
dreamed of happiness. In a few years, said I, 
and I shall be through College, and a happy 
man will I be then. This was the place, and 
these were the thoughts that occupied my mind 
at the commencement of my College life. 

H. M. R. 
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TO E—. 


BY J. P. R. 





And must we part so soon? when friendship’s 

tie 

Has wound itself around our hearts, with strings 

Formed of the soul’s first love? When union 
sweet 

Of all that makes life’s pathway thro’ this world 

Free from the thorns that thicken as we go? 

When flowers, with verdant bloom, spring up, 

And throw thcir sweet perfumes around the place 

Where, in affections soul-knit bonds, we oft have 
strayed, 

And passed Elysian hours? Where our two souls 

In communion sweet have mingled with each 
other, 

Until they’ve merged in one? 


Yes; we must part! 

Cold, cruel Fate, has issued his command for 
you to go; 

Friendship’s tic must break, though in the fierce 
encounter 

Our heartstrings burst; so true are his decrees, 

That union sweet must be dissolved, though the 
sad cup 

Of bitterness is drained to the last drop. Those 
flowers 

Which bloom around our path must all be pluck’d 

And only thorns be left to pierce our disunited 
hearts. 


Those were bright hours, when, free from care 


we sat 

Beneath the shade of. forest oaks, and told, in 
confidence, 

Our secret thoughts, until, insympathy, together 
knit, 

We would forget that we were two, but each 
one scan 

The other’s soul, and find the mirror of their 
own. 

We did not think of love; our’s was too pure a 
feeling, 


Too heavenly in its form, to call it that unhal- 
lowed name: 

It was the “soul-felt flame” of each, in each 
together met, 

And forming something not to be described by 
words, ? 


I’ve sat and listened to that voice, entranced; 
Methought ’twas echoed back, beyond the skies; 
It was so sweet that angels heard it with delight, 
And catching up their golden lyres, with magic 

touch 
They struck the chords with hands divine; 
Yet ceased, to listen to your seraph strains. 


Ah! why was it decreed that we should ever 
meet! . 
We might have lived contented by ourselves; 
but having met, 
Our kindred souls entwined themselves with 
each, 
Till, taking one away the other you destroy. 


But, fare thee well! the knell of Hope 
Has struck its funeral note, and we must part; 
Perhaps you may, in other climes, forget 
Your early friend—may form new friendships 
That can fill the aching void, and smile again. 
Alas! for me; on life’s tempestuous sea I’ll sail 
Alone, amid the mass, wishing for death’s release 
To take me hence away—farewell! 
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SCIENCE. 


Science is the emanation of the Deity; and in 
her bright and glorious form we behold the 
daughter of bliss) When she takes up her 
abode with mortals, she is no respecter of per- 
sons. Oftentimes her beaming countenance is 
seen seated upon the throne of royalty, and her 
shrine is not seldom found in the abode of wo 
and misery. 

She casts a holy spell, a sacred calm around 
the cell of the hermit, and lights within him a 
pure and brilliant flame, which drives away the 
gloom of his lonely retreat. Unnumbered are 
her votaries. From Asia’s burning clime to the 
more genial and happy shores of Europe, her 
altars have been erected, and around them a 
countless host adore, and pay their grateful 
homage. Even the delightful shores of urope, 
do not arrest her onward progress; but now the 
etherial flame burns still brighter upon a trans- 
atlantic coast. Here she hastes to cheer and 
comfort the sons of hardy toil, and here she 
remains, the refuge of freedom’s last home. 

Upon the mind of man science pours increas- 
ing light, and spreads around a halo of resplen- 
dant glory. She is the true civilizer of those 
who are ignorant and savage. Whenshe draws 
near, the merciless and untutored Indian lays 
aside his fierceness and native wildness, and 
drinks draughts of knowledge at her fount, 
which changes his whole nature, and causes 
him to look and stand erect among the children 
of men. Before the footsteps of science, the 
wilderness “blooms and blossoms as the rose;”’ 
cities spring up at her command, and at the 
sound of her voice villages are scattered abroad, 
and the sons of men rejoice. 

She meets the ingenious youth, and holds out 
to his enraptured gaze a crown of unfading 
beauty. She points him up a mount, steep and 
rugged, surrounded by many dangers, but upon 
whose summit stands a temple, pure and lovely, 
wherein are inscribed the names of the great 
and mighty of the earth. Stirred up by her 
friendly smile, he eagerly presses onward, and 
takes her for his guide and monitor. Often- 
times the chilling blast of adversity, sweeping 
over him, causes his heart to mourn, and his 
resolution to waver; but still kind science 
stretches out her hand, and bids him tread the 
path that leads to glory and to fame. Could the 
Genius of our land reveal to our enchanted gaze 
the future glory of America; could it point to 
her halls of legislation, and her Senate cham- 
bers; could it then show us the brightest orna- 
ments of our country—her sons; we would see 
at a glance, that science had done all; and by 
her unbounded influence, all things had become 
subservient to her will. 

May science be the guide of all the young of 
our land. May we never rest satisfied until we 
become famed for our learning—until we shall 
see our names inscribed the first in Fame’s 
own Temple, and have bright crowns of unfad- 
ing laurel upon our brows. 


“Go, wonderous creature, mount where science 
guides; 

Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 

Instruct the planets in what orbs to run; 

Correct old Time, and regulate the sun: 

Go, soar with Pxato to the etherial sphere, 

To the first good, first perfect, and first fair; 

Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 

And quitting sense, call imitating God. 

As Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the sun; 

Go, teach eternal wisdom how to rule, 

And drop into thyself and be—a fool!” 


ARISTOTLE. 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
OUR REPUBLIC. 


The very nature and principles of a Repub- 
lican government require that the public body 
should be enlightened—that education should 
extend its benign and powerful influence far 
and wide--useful knowledge be disseminated 
throughout every ramification of society. The 
people being the only legitimate sovereigns, and 
every individual, no matter how ignorant he 
may be, having, as far as his suffrage is con- 
cerned, the same influence as the most intelli- 
gent of the land, it is certainly necessary that 
the public mind should be enlightened—that 
every citizen, in whatever circumstances it may 
be his choice or fortune to be placed, should at 
least have the benefit of a Common School edu- 
cation. Ignorance is one of the most potent 
enemies of freedom; being at once open to cor- 
ruption, and ever liable to be deceived. 

Independtly of this, there are other incen- 
tives to Literary exertions; and may itnot be pre- 
sumed that a hint is necessary to convince you, 
reader, that your influence may some day, not 
far distant, guide the public mind in the path 
of “virtue and liberty,” or pollute it by a con- 
trary example! Inthe most neglected youth 
on the street may have germinated a seed, 
which, if it be not nipt by an unkind frost, 
when its blossom is expanded, will emit such fra- 
grance as will burden the air with its weight. 

Our National and State Constitutions wisely 
recognize, and grant the people what may be 
terraed universal suffrage; and they acknowl- 
edge no distinction. in political immunities, and 
none in the exercise of influence and power, or 
honors, and trusts, save those that are ever 
awarded to virtue, integrity, and genius. There 


being no privileged order nor hereditary title’ 


necessary to form a qualification for advance- 
ment to even the most enviable posts of honor 
and distinction, in either the civil or military 
departments of the Republic, the humblest citi- 
zen of the land, if he be only swayed by moral 
rectitude and sterling integrity, with the im- 
press of genius and talent visible in his actions, 
may successfully aspire to the highest offices 
-_ honors in the gift of the American peo- 
ple. 

The immortal band who achieved our inde- 
pendence, und reared the matchless structure 
of our most perfect of governments—the great- 
est of all Republics—have disappeared from the 
theatre of life—have forsaken the scenes and 
turmoil of mortality; and the thread of exis- 
tence which retains their successors, the pre- 
sent generation, will soon be spun out, and the 
present youth of our land wil be called upon to 
assume their place—enter the arena of life, and 
discharge the many important duties incum- 
bent on them as American citizens. It will be 
their actions and policy which will determine 
the future rank and prosperity of our country. 
To their hands will be committed the impor- 
tant legacy of our freedom, bequeathed by the 
surviving patriots of the Revolution to their 
immediate successors, in trust for their own, 
and the benefit of posterity. With them will 
rest the duration and purity of our free Institu- 
tions—the destiny of Republican governments 
throughout the world. How necessary, then, 
must it be that the young men of our country 
should prepare, aad fit themselves, by the im- 
provement of their minds—by every noble ex- 
ertion, for the events, and, it may be, extraor- 
dinary scenes of coming years—for the proper 
discharge of the paramount and important du- 
ties of citizens of this great Republic. 


et 
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